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Picture  on  Cover 

‘Fra  H.  Newbery’  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  R.A. 

The  reproduction  on  the  front  cover  is  from  a  painting  of  a  distinguished  Director  of  the  Glasgow  .School  of  .Art  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague.  Mr.  N’ewbers',  who  is  now  in  retirement  at  Corfe  Castle,  was  for  many  years  a  kenspeckle  figure 
in  Gla.sgow.  As  well  as  supervising  the  varied  activities  in  a  great  School  of  Art  he  played  a  noble  part  in  the  general  life  of 
the  city.  The  late  Mr.  Greiffenhagen,  who  died  in  1932,  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  student  life  of  his  time 
and  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  make  this  salute  to  both  men  and  the  work  they  did. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  'background'  of  the  painting  is  the  Art  School,  a  monument  to  the  pioneer  work  of  Charles 
Rennie  Mackintosh.  Nearly  every  book  on  the  history  of  architecture  reproduces  or  refers  to  this  building,  designed  in 
1894,  begun  in  1898  and  completed  in  1909. 
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Editorial 

‘  They  iiin  no  wars  who  look  on  life  askance  and  shoot  wise  saws  from  sheltered  circumstance' 

GEOFFREY  WIXTHROP  YOUNG 


The  chief  aim  of  this  review  is  to  provide 
the  members  of  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery 
and  Museums  Association  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  and  more  permanent  record  of  activities 
which  are  reckoned  as  important  in  the  life  of 
the  City.  Out  of  the  great  amount  of  casual 
interest  we  hope  to  create  something  more 
enduring  and  more  enjoyable.  Through  the 
ordinaiy  and  extraordinary  channels  of  infor¬ 
mation,  of  comment,  of  discussion,  ofeontro- 
\ersy  there  may  come,  now  and  then,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  the  enlightenment  and  encour¬ 
agement  without  which  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
of  a  country  are  apt  to  peter  out  into  insigni¬ 
ficance.  Therefore,  because  there  is  nothing 
quite  like  it,  the  purpose  and  eventually  the 
influence— if  we  acquire  any — may  extend 
beyond  parochial  boundaries. 

There  are  in  England  several  excellent 
periodicals,  some  of  which  supply  the  only 
means  whereby  we  in  Glasgow  may  be  kept 
in  touch  with  developments  in  the  thought 
and  practice  of  the  arts.  Ver^'  occasionally 
the  Scots  artist  gets  a  look  in,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  true  to  say  that  there  is  no  regular 
rr.edium  in  Scotland  for  the  propaganda 
which  is  an  essential  complement  to  the  work 
of  any  living  aitist.  But  beyond  pamphlet¬ 
eering  in  support  of  native  genius  there  is  a 
greater  ser\’ice  waiting  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
not  so  very  easy  to  know  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

Some  day  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
ascertain  all  the  causes  operating  in  the 
phenomenal  increase  in  interest  and  atten¬ 
dance  at  art  exhibitions,  concerts,  etc.,  during 
the  war  years.  One  of  the  effects  has  been  to 
demonstrate  that  a  Museum  has  a  social 
function  and  that  it  may  actually  be  a  route 
to  a  fuller  way  of  living.  While  we  must  avoid 
making  extra\agant  claims  for  the  relative 
importance  of  National  and  Civic  Galleries 
and  Museums  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
prepared  to  establish  them  as  entitled  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  an  essential  com¬ 
munal  enterprise.  To  succeed  in  this  we  shall 
have  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the 


methods  we  employ  to  make  the  visitor 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  does  not  require  a 
key  for  admission.  Indeed,  the  gentlest  push 
will  admit  him  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
experience,  spiritual  and  mental.  We  put 
spiritual  first,  because  it  seems  necessaiY- 
to  emphasise  that  the  prime  purpose  of  a 
Museum  is  not  educational.  It  is  or  should  be 
what  its  name  implies— ‘A  Temple  of  the 
Muses'.  Granted  that  such  a  conception  is 
stretching  the  Temple  idea  with  unwarrant¬ 
able  elasticity,  let  it  also  be  admitted  that  the 
educational  function,  chiefly  through  mis¬ 
handling,  has  acted  like  a  barrier  across  the 
doorway.  For  example,  let  us  assume  an  adult 
citizen  who  decides  to  investigate  the  affair 
called  the  Fine  Arts.  At  school  or  university 
little  or  nothing  was  done  to  educate  his 
emotions  or  to  enkindle  an  interest  in  the 
Arts.  Therefore  he  seeks  guidance  and  very 
soon  finds  himself  in  a  maze.  The  other  word 
for  maze  is  Aesthetics. 

Now  aesthetics  and  psychology  with  their 
essential  nomenclature— called  jargon  by  the 
philistine — are,  or  ought  to  be,  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  scholar,  professional  teacher 
or  writer,  whose  business  it  is  to  relate  the 
substance  of  his  critical  judgments  to  the 
capacity  of  ordinary  people  to  understand 
them.  Unfortunately  the  best  of  the  formid¬ 
able  list  of.Urt  Books — and  even  the  reviews  by 
contemporary'  critics  in  current  periodicals — 
arc  all  directed  to  a  special  audience.  Art  has 
been  elevated  beyond  the  level  of  the  man  in 
the  street,  who,  w  hen  he  is  provoked  enough, 
is  liable  to  make  the  honest  confession,  T 
haven't  the  foggiest  idea  what  it  is  all 
about.’ 

Therefore,  because  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
treat  the  bulk  of  our  visitors  with  indifference, 
the  emphasis  of  this  review  will  be  practical 
rather  than  theoretical.  In  effect  we  shall  say 
to  the  scholar,  whether  he  be  an  archaeologist, 
geologist,  ornithologist,  historian  or  aesthet- 
ician,  ‘The  road  up  to  you  is  a  bit  steep. 
Come  down  and  meet  us  sometimes!’ 
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GOTHIC  TAPESTRIES  in  the 
BURRELL  COLLECTION 

hrough  the  munificence  of  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Burrell  the  city  of  Glasgow 
has  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  existing  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Gothic  Tapestries.  \o  museum,  no 
private  collection  either  in  Europe  or 
.\merica,  owns  such  a  wealth  of  mediic\  al 
masterpieces  of  this  exquisite  art. 

The  collection  provides  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  illustration  of  the  history  of  tapestiA- 
weaving  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  Nearly 
all  the  prominent  centres  of  the  Gothic 
period  are  represented.  The  school  of  Paris, 
flourishing  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
centur)-,  is  shown  in  some  examples.  Others 
bear  the  characteristics  of  the  manufacture  of 
.\rras,  which  was  at  its  prime  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  An  important  group, 
belonging  to  the  second  half  of  this  century, 
displays  the  high  artistic  qualities  of  the 
school  of  Tournai,  whereas  some  ver)^  remark¬ 
able  hangings,  woven  in  Brussels,  testify  to 
the  standard  of  tapestry  which  the  famous 
workshops  of  this  town  reached  during  the 
Renaissance.  The  less  renowned  looms  of 
Touraine,  Oudenarde,  and  Enghien  are  also 
well  exemplified. 

.Apart  from  these  French  and  Flemish 
works  the  Burrell  collection  is  particularly 
rich  in  tapestries  coming  from  the  German¬ 
speaking  countries,  from  Switzerland,  .Al¬ 
sace,  Middle  and  Lower  Rhine  and  from  the 
prominent  centre  of  Nuremberg.  These 
smaller  works  with  their  bright  colour- 
scheme,  their  naive  narratives  and  decora¬ 
tive  style,  are  rather  rare,  and  though  they 
have  not  the  technical  perfection  of  French 
and  Flemish  workmanship,  even  small  frag¬ 
ments  are  sought  after  as  interesting  docu¬ 
ments  of  a  more  popular  art. 

In  addition  to  these  early  works  the  collec¬ 
tion  contains  a  number  of  English  tapestries, 
principally  of  the  Sheldon  workshops,  show¬ 
ing  the  achievements  of  English  looms  in  the 
late  sixteenth  century. 


Dr.  Betty  Kurth 

.Among  all  these  treasures  there  are  several 
pieces  belonging  to  famous  sets  which  are 
mentioned  and  described  in  inventories  and 
accounts.  Thus  two  fragments  of  the  well- 
known  tapestries  depicting  the  ‘.Apocalypse’ 
and  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  at  .Angers, 
form  part  of  the  collection.  It  is  the  only  set 
of  the  fourteenth  century  which  has  survived 
the  ravages  of  time  and  the  vandalism  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Of  this 
work,  though  in  mutilated  condition,  there 
still  remain  seventy  pictures  and  eight  frag¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
series  ever  woven.  We  happen  to  have  the 
most  accurate  information  concerning  its 
origin.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of 
Charles  \’,  King  of  France,  ordered  the 
tapestries  to  be  made  in  the  workshops  of 
Nicolas  Bataille  at  Paris  between  1375  and 
1379.  They  were  completed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  centur^^  The  cartoons  were 
copied  from  illuminated  manuscripts  which 
the  Duke  borrowed  from  the  King,  and  were 
drawn  by  Jean  or  Henneejuin  de  Bruges, 
court-painter  to  Charles  V.  It  is  interesting 
to  trace  back  the  history  and  tragic  fate  of 
these  tapestries.  For  a  long  time  they  were 
presetted  in  the  Cathedral  at  .Angers  and 
hung  in  the  nave  on  holy  days.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  when  tapestries  and 
especially  Gothic  work  went  out  of  fashion, 
the  chapter  decided  to  sell  the  whole  set.  No 
purchaser  could  be  found,  and  the  canons 
against  their  will  were  forced  to  retain  their 
treasures.  So  they  resolved  to  make  them  use¬ 
ful  in  some  way  and  employed  them  in  the 
greenhouse  to  protect  the  orange  trees  and 
vegetables  from  the  cold.  But  that  was  not  all. 
They  spread  them  over  the  parquet  floors, 
while  the  ceilings  were  being  painted.  They 
cut  them  to  pieces  and  used  them  as  carpet 
lining.  They  even  nailed  them  in  strips  on 
the  stalls  of  the  Bishop’s  stables,  to  prevent 
the  horses  from  bruising  themselves.  In  1843 
a  sale  was  at  last  effected.  .And  these  beautiful 
and  invaluable  masterpieces  of  the  fourteenth 
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I.  THE  BOAR  HCNT  ARRAS.  Second  Quarter  of  the  fifteenth  Century 


ccntun-  fetched  a  price  of  300  francs,  that 
was  about  ^(^5.  (The  origina)  purchase  price 
— we  have  all  the  accounts — amounted  to 
about  ;{,'i  5,000.  To-day  their  immense  value 
is  inestimable).  Later  on  the  tapestries 
were  restored  to  the  Cathedral  of  Angers,  of 
which  they  are  again  the  chief  attraction, 
whereas  some  minor  fragments  seem  to  have 
found  shelter  in  private  ownership,  like  the 
two  pieces  of  the  Burrell  Collection. 

Whilst  the  Apocalypse  series  bears  witness 
to  the  importance  of  Paris  as  a  centre, 
historical  sources  indicate  that  the  Franco- 
Flemish  city  of  Arras  was,  about  1400  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
place  most  famed  for  the  tapestry^  industry. 
Such  was  the  reputation  of  this  town  for  the 
manufacture  of  tapestries  that  it  gave  its 
name  to  the  product  itself,  a  name  still  in  use 
in  Italy,  where  tapestries  are  called  ‘arazzi’. 
Also  in  England  the  designation  ‘Arras’  is 


not  unusual,  just  as  in 
Spain  one  finds  them 
termed  ‘panos  de  ras’. 
Four  marvellous  hunting 
tapestries  of  large  pro¬ 
portions,  owned  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
belonging  to  the  second 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  may  from  their 
style  be  ascribed  to  the 
looms  of  Arras.  They  show 
in  a  rich  display  of  ani¬ 
mated  scenes  ladies  and 
noblemen  in  sumptuous 
stylish  costumes  devoted  to 
all  kinds  of  hunting  sports. 
The  smaller  piece  in  the 
Burrell  Collection,  similar 
in  style  but  superior  in 
design  and  preservation, 

depicts  a  vivid  and  spirited 
boar  hunt  (Fig.  i).‘ 

Though  the  composition, 
with  the  crowding  of 
figures,  the  high  horizon 
and  the  lawn  rising  to  the 
upper  border,  shows  the 
influence  of  earlier  mediae¬ 
val  tradition,  the  character  of  the  faces, 
the  costumes,  the  animals,  drawn  from 

life,  follow  the  trend  of  the  contemporary 

naturalistic  development. 

Another  famous  set  is  represented  in  the 
Burrell  Collection  by  two  beautiful  tapestries 
with  scenes  from  the  ‘Trojan  War’.  One 
shows  Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  arriving  at  the 
court  of  Priam  to  demand  the  return  of 
Helen.  The  other  depicts  the  Funeral  of 
Hector  (Fig.  2).  The  body  of  the  dead  hero 
is  placed  upon  a  throne,  seated  upright  in 
full  armour,  held  by  a  ehain  fastened  to  his 
back.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  drawn 
sword,  his  left  hand  rests  on  his  shield. 
Behind  the  throne  stand  the  priests,  praying 
and  conducting  the  services.  In  front  appear 
the  mourners,  Priam,  Paris  and  Troilus, 
Hecuba,  Polyxena,  Andromache,  and  Helen. 
From  the  general  conception  and  many 
particular  stylistic  features  we  may  assume 


Another  small  piece,  apparently  belonging  to  the  same  group,  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Minneapolis,  U.S.A. 
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2.  THE  FUNERAL  OF  HECTOR 


TOURNAI.  About  1474 


3.  THK  mNQl  EST  OF  INDIA 

that  these  two  tapestries  once  formed  part  of 
the  Trojan-War  set,  which  the  magistrate  of 
Bruges  and  tlie  castelan  of  the  castle  of  Le 
Franc  de  Bruges  ordered  to  be  delixered  to 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the 
year  1474.  The  tapestries  were  executed  in 
Tournai  in  the  workshops  of  Pasquier 
Grenier,  the  most  renowned  wea\er  and 
merchant  of  this  town. 

A  picturesque  tapestry  in  the  Burrell  Col¬ 
lection  (Fig.  3)  can  be  associated  with  the 
set  ‘a  la  manicre  de  Portugal  et  de  1' Indye,’ 
depicting  the  conquest  of  India,  which  was 
very  famous  in  its  time  and  repeatedly 
copied.  After  the  expeditions  of  Wasco  de 
Gama  to  the  Indies  (^1497-1499  and  if)02- 
1503)  the  trade  between  Portugal  and  the 
East  Indies  was  opened,  and  pictures  of 
different  wild  or  rare  animals,  exotic 
costumes,  fantastic  ship  scenes,  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  Europe.  In  the  year  i")04  the 
set  ‘a  la  maniere  de  Portugal  et  de  1’ Indye’ 
was  ordered  by  Archduke  Philip  the  Fair  and 
executed  in  the  manufacture  of  Jean  Grenier 
de  Tournai.  The  Archduke  had  sent  this  set 
to  Jean  de  Luxemburg,  first  chamberlain  of 
the  King  of  France.  Later  the  cartoons 
were  copied  several  times  in  the  workshops 
of  Arnold  Poissonier  at  Tournai.  We  can 
trace  the  majority  of  these  tapestries,  of  which 


roiRNAi.  Bf  ginning  of  the  sixteenth  Century 

the  large  hanging  in  the  Burrell  Collection, 
showing  a  crowd  of  exotic  people  and  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  large  camels,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting. 

The  collection  also  displays  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  wealth  and  variety  of  subjects. 
Besides  scenes  from  the  Bible,  the  Legends, 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints  and  Apocryphal 
Writings,  there  are  pictures  of  individual 
Saints,  of  the  Sibyls  with  their  prophecies,  of 
the  Credo,  etc.  Remarkable  also  are  the 
Allegories  such  as  the  combats  between 
Vices  and  \’irtucs,  the  Hortus  Conclusus  and 
the  Hunt  of  the  Unicorn,  the  Fox  preaching 
to  the  Geese,  or  the  charming  .\lsatian  ^ 
cushion  cover  showing  the  pursuit  of  Fidelity 
(  F  ig.  4),  in  which  a  loving  couple  on  horse¬ 
back  arc  seen  chasing  the  symbolic  stag  into  a  ^ 
net.  The  inscription  reads:  ‘Ich  jag  nach 
truwen,  find  ich  die,  kein  lieber  zit  gelcbt  ich 
nic.’  ( I  hunt  for  fidelity,  if  I  find  it,  I  ask  for 
nothing  more.)  Other  pieces  illustrate  classic 
mythological  themes,  such  as  the  stories  of 
Hercules,  of  the  Trojan  War,  of  .Alexander 
the  Great,  subjects  especially  fa\ourcd  by 
mcdiicval  tapestry-weavers  and  their  patrons. 

These  stories  were  not  taken  from  the 
antique  epics  but  from  romantic  transforma¬ 
tions  in  mediaeval  poems.  The  tapestries  do 
not  depict  either  antique  forms  or  customs 
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but  give  a  vivid  picture  of  media'val  court- 
life  and  chivalry'.  Other  smaller  tapestries  in 
the  Burrell  Collection,  works  of  Swiss 
and  Alsatian  origin,  translate  German 
romances  into  pictures,  such  as  the  story 
of  the  unfaithful  miller,  or  the  precious 
fragment  of  the  ‘Busant’  (the  buzzard), 
of  which  set  a  larger  piece  is  preser\  ed 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Besides,  the  Collection  contains  many 
representations  of  daily  life,  such  as  the 
wonderful  Vintage  (Fig.  5)  and  Hunting 
tapestries  (Fig.  i),  the  occupations  of  the 
months ;  the  hangings  with  games, 
pastoral  scenes  and  rustic  sports.  To 
this  rich  inventory  many  pieces  must  be 
added,  depicting  landscapes,  flowers, 
verdures,  animals,  heraldry  (Fig.  6)  and 
various  ornamental  figures. 

Four  basic  styles,  derived  from  the 
connexion  with  the  art  of  painting, 
succeeded  one  another  more  or  less 
chronologically  in  the  art  of  tapestry. 

All  four  are  well  represented  in  the 
Burrell  Collection. 

The  earliest  phase,  which  I  venture  to 
call  the  ‘wall-paper  style’,  originated 
in  the  fourteenth  century  and  was  of 
rather  long  standing.  The  tapestry  in  its 
infancy  played  the  part  of  wall-paper  and 


was  often  stretched  between  wains¬ 
cots,  co\  ering  the  wall  completely. 
This  style  represents  an  imitation  of 
wo\en  fabrics,  often  used  in  the 
same  way.  The  tapestries  were 
decorated  with  repeating  patterns, 
which  could  be  enlarged  on  all  four 
sides  indefinitely.  The  patterns 
consist  of  flowering  plants  and 
clusters  of  flowers — we  call  this  kind 
“mille  fleurs”  tapestries  and  they  are 
believed  to  come  mainly  from 
Touraine — or  of  ornaments  only,  or 
of coats-of-arms,  a  group  well  ex¬ 
emplified  among  others  by  three 
fragments  of  the  fourteenth  century 
in  the  Collection  (Fig.fi). 

.\t  the  same  time  another  style  de¬ 
veloped,  widely  influenced  by  book 
illuminations.  The  most  characteris¬ 
tic  example  is  the  Apocalypse  of 
.\ngers  which,  with  its  small  isolated  pictures, 
its  fragile  elegance  of  forms,  the  light  and  deli¬ 
cate  colours,  pt)ints  to  miniatures  as  models. 
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The  third  phase  of  tapestry-style,  charac¬ 
teristic  for  the  fifteenth  century,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  large  and  monumental  works, 
imitating  the  effect  of  mural  paintings.  In 
colder  climates,  where  frescoes  did  not  with¬ 
stand  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
tapestries  like  these  were  employed  for 
decorative  purpose,  to  adorn  the  walls,  but 
also  to  increase  the  warmth  and  comfort  of 
the  Northern  rooms.  So  tapestries — compare 
the  Hunting  tapestries  (Fig.  i),  the  Trojan 
War  (Fig.  2)  or  the  tapestry  of  the  India  set 
(Fig.  3) — tried  to  produce  the  impression  of 
frescoes,  running  around  the  walls  in  a 
seemingly  continuous  broad  band  which 
appears  to  be  skh  ted  only  on  the  lower  and 
upper  border.  This  is  the  stylistic  group  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  Collection 
belongs. 

The  approaching  Renaissance,  which  with 


its  new  ideas  and  forms  influenced  all  fields 
of  art,  also  changed  the  style  of  tapestries. 

Their  compositions  were  now  framed  on  all 
four  sides  by  a  woven  border,  consisting  of 
flowers,  fruits  and  ornamental  figures  ;  they 
imitated  in  their  conception  the  centralized 
unit  of  picture  compositions  and  were  hung 
on  the  walls  like  these.  This  new  develop-  t 

ment  started  in  the  very  famous  work-rooms 
at  Brussels,  the  focus  of  tapestry  weaving  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Collection  ^ 

also  includes  some  representative  examples 
of  this  late  pictorial  style. 

Thus  this  Collection  as  a  whole  is  an 
extraordinary  achievement.  It  has  all  the 
educational  virtues  of  an  historical  survey 
over  the  art  of  tapestry,  showing  a  surprising 
wealth  of  outstanding  examples,  and  it  also 
reflectsthepersonalityof  the  Collector,his  fine 
spirit  and  genius,  his  taste  and  understanding. 
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The  GLEN  COLLECTION  of 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

‘  On  croud,  lute,  with  mi>ny  ttudlie  spring  ; 

Schalmes.  clariounes,  portatiues,  hard  1  ring, 

Monycnrd,  organe,  tympane.  and  rymbell. 

Sytholl.  psallerie,  and  voices  sweet  as  bell.’ 

O.WI.V  DOL'GL.\S  id.  1522). 
ow  often  do  we  read  in  old  Scottish 
literature,  not  only  as  in  the  above,  but 
in  the  earlier  Thomas  of  Ersyldoune 
(fourteenth  century)  and  the  Buke  of  the 
Hoivlate  (fifteenth  century),  of  those  many 
instruments  of  music  which  resounded  in 
castle  and  cottage  in  days  of  Scottish  yore, 
charming  the  lordly  and  lowly  with  their 
intriguing  melody  ‘sweet  as  bell’.  To-day 
their  very  names,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
features,  almost  escape  us,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  hand  of  Father  Time  has 
partly  obliterated  recognition.  Here  and 
there  a  gargoyle,  a  tomb,  a  pulpit  or  pew 
have  preserved  the  ‘outward  visible  sign’  of 
their  ‘inward  spiritual  grace’,  enabling  us  to 
form  some  slight  idea  of  their  comely  form 
and  structure,  but  rarely  have  we  in  Scot¬ 
land  been  able  to  come  into  actual  contact 
with  these  old  instruments  themselves. 

Whilst  other  countries — America,  Ger¬ 
many,  France  and  Belgium — have  long 
devoted  museums  to  these  musical  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  past,  where  they  are  system¬ 
atically  displayed  for  our  pleasure  and 
enlightenment,  we  in  Scotland  have  been 
neglectful,  not  only  of  our  national  heritage 
in  this  respect,  but  of  the  cultural  past  in 
musical  instruments,  so  much  so  that  one 
finds  Mary'  Qiicen  of  Scots’  guitar  in  a 
London  collection,  and  a  key  bugle  of  the 
great  grandfather  of  Sir  Ale.x.  Mackenzie 
in  the  Copenhagen  Museum. 

Indeed,  even  private  collectors  of  instru¬ 
ments  were  unknown  in  Scotland  until  the 
advent  of  William  Euing  (1788-1874)  and 
Thomas  M.  Glen  (1804-73).  The  collection 
of  the  former  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Music  although 
it  has  been  generously  loaned  to  the  Glasgow 
Art  Gallery  and  Museums,  whilst  that  of  the 
latter  was  acquired  for  Kelvingrove  by  pur- 


Henry  George  F.xrmer,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt. 

chase  in  1942.  Yet  whilst  the  Glen  Collection 
is  awaiting  the  return  of  normal  conditions 
for  its  suitable  display  it  seems  proper  that 
meanwhile  we  should  know  something  of  its 
history  and  scope  in  advance. 

7’he  /b«j  et  origo  of  this  century-(jld  collec¬ 
tion  was  due  to  Thomas  M.  Glen,  the  founder 
of  the  Edinburgh  firm  of  musical  instrument 
makers,  who  began  his  gleaning  of  this  crop 
before  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
although  it  was  his  two  sons,  John  and 
Robert,  who  were  responsible  for  its  later 
development.  ‘Old  Tam  Glen’  began  trade 
in  1826  at  250  Cowgate,  moving  to  North 
Bank  Street  in  1837.  Here  he  became  not 
only  pre-eminent  as  a  bagpipe  and  flute 
maker,  but  gained  much  wider  fame  by 
placing  many  novel  instrumental  ideas  on 
the  market,  notably  a  wooden  ophicleide 
known  as  the  serpen tcleide.  Further,  long 
before  the  use  of  African  blackwood  and 
vulcanite,  when  all  wood-wind  instruments 
were  subject  to  shrinkage  and  torsion  in 
equatorial  climes,  it  was  the  Glens  who 
introduced  an  inner  metal  tube  so  as  to 
obviate  anfraction,  and  they  were  the  first  to 
make  a  bagpipe  with  chanter  and  drones  of 
metal,  as  well  as  a  metal  clarionet. 

Yet  the  Glens  had  other  than  mere  com¬ 
mercial  interests,  since  the  sons  had  scholarly 
and  anticjuarian  tastes,  both  of  which  were 
prosecuted  to  advantage.  John  (1833-1904) 
became  the  outstanding  authority  on  auld 
Scots  music  in  his  day,  as  evidenced  by  the 
Glen  Collection  of  Scottish  Dance  Music  (1891- 
95)  and  his  Ancient  Scottish  Melodies  (1900), 
whilst  his  uniejue  library,  of  Scottish  printed 
music,  acquired  after  his  death  by  Lady 
Dorothea  Ruggles-Brise  and  the  duplicates 
by  the  present  writer,  now  in  the  National 
Library  of  Scotland  and  Glasgow  University 
Library  respectively,  is  a  mine  of  information 
for  future  historians  of  Scottish  mu.sic.  His 
brother  Robert  (1835-1911)  spec  ialized  in 
old  and  exotic  instruments  of  music,  and 
their  shop  in  the  Lawnmarket  was  for  many 
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years  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  musicologists 
and  collectors  alike  the  world  over.  Being 
one  of  the  earliest  of  its  kind,  the  Glen  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Instruments  was  loaned  to  nearly 
every  important  exhibition  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  from  that  of  South  Kensington  in  1872 
to  that  of  Glasgow  Art  Galleries  in  1941, 
including  one  in  the  antipodes,  while  its 
value  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  its  best  exhibits  were  reproduced  in  Hip- 
kins  and  Gibb’s  Musical  Instruments,  Historic, 

Rare,  and  Unique  (London,  1888)  and  Day’s 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments  .  .  .  Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Military  Exhib¬ 
ition,  London,  i8go  (London,  1891).  The 
former  work  is  said  to  have  been  prompted 
(so  says  the  authoritative  Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music)  by  the  Music  and  Inventions  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1885.  The  truth  is  that  the  genesis  of 
this  book  was  the  drawings  of  instruments 
made  by  Robert  Glen  for  a  projected  work 
on  Ancient  Musical  Instruments,  the  prospectus 
of  which  was  issued  in  1884,  which  is  amply 
proved  by  Robert  Glen’s  rare  pamphlet 
Copy  \of^  Correspondence  as  to  Publication  of 
Book  on  Ancient  Musical  Instruments  (privately 
printed,  Edinburgh,  1887). 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the  Art  Gallery 
and  Museums  Committee,  the  Glen  Collec¬ 
tion  was  secured  for  Kelvingrove  where, 
together  with  the  Euing  and  other  collec¬ 
tions,  it  will  form  the  basis  of  a  gallery  or 
department  of  instruments  which  the  Direc¬ 
tor  has  planned.  The  scope  of  the  Glen 
Collection  is  fairly  representative.  Among 
nearly  one  hundred  items,  seventy-five  ♦ 

appertain  to  Europe  and  twenty  to  the 
Orient,  many  of  the  former  being  rare  or 
unique  specimens  which  call  for  detailed  * 

notice. 

Among  bowed  instruments  are  two  notable 
specimens  of  the  v'iol  class.  I’he  viol  had  been 
favoured  in  Scotland  since  the  sixteenth 
century  when  violars  were  among  the  royal 
minstrels.  Forbes,  in  his  Cantus  (1666),  says 
that  the  music  for  his  songs  is  ‘apt  for  viols’, 
and  from  this  century  we  have  the  Scottish 
Leyden  {ca.  1639)  and  Blackie  (1683-92) 
manuscripts  for  the  viol.  A  ‘chest  of  viols’, 
i.e.  a  treble,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  of  that  ilk, 
was  considered  a  desideratum  in  polite  society. 
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What  two  of  this  family  were  like  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centur\-  respec¬ 
tively  can  be  seen  in  this  collection.  The 
seventeenth-centur\'  viola  da  gamba  in  Glen's 
hoard  is  undoubtedly  a  treasure.  Its  hand¬ 
written  label  tells  us  that  it  was  made  by 
‘John  Betts  .  .  .  1684’,  whilst  an  additional 
ticket  says,  ‘Repaired  by  John  Eadie, 
Houstoun  (?),  Near  Glasgow,  Anno  1854’. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  former 
date,  although  this  particular  John  Betts 
may  be  unknown  to  fame.  Perhaps  he  was 
the  original  ‘Old  John  Betts’,  since  the  date 
precludes  the  later  John  Betts  (1755-1823), 
who  was  better  known  as  a  \iolin  maker. 
The  instrument  itself  is  a  remarkably  fine 
example  of  the  period,  although  the  absence 
of  frets  on  the  ivory  inlaid  fingerboard  is  not 
usual.  Yet  this  feature,  as  well  as  the  tailpiece 
which  is  also  inlaid,  may  conceivably  belong 
to  the  original  instrument.  Underneath  the 
fingerboard,  and  stretching  out  on  either  side 
of  the  upper  belly,  is  a  floral  design.  The 
back  too  has  ornamentation  in  terms  of 
geometrical  design  spreading  over  almost  the 
entire  surface.  The  varnish  is  dark  but 
mellow  and  there  are  four  single  strings  plus 
a  pair  for  the  highest  note  of  the  accordatura 
(6VeFig.  i). 

The  bow,  that  implement  which  gives 
articulation  to  the  viol  and  violin,  is  gener¬ 
ally  an  ‘unconsidered  trifle’  in  museums  and 
exhibitions.  Actually  it  should  be  considered 
inseparable  from  its  partner,  for  surely  a 
Dodd  or  a  Tourte  bow  is  as  worthy  as  a 
Stradivari  or  Amati  violin.  Fortunately  the 
Glen  Collection  is  rich  in  eighteenth-  and 
early  nineteenth-century  viol  and  violin 
bows,  whose  grace  and  form,  to  say  nothing 
of  craftsmanship,  are  a  joy  to  behold. 

Of  plucked  instruments  there  are  one  or 
two  estimable  specimens.  Lutars  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  Scotland  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  Scottish  Row- 
allan  (1612-28)  and  Straloch  (1627-29) 
manuscripts  give  us  music  from  the  latter 
century  for  a  six-stringed  lute  which  Burel, 
in  his  Queen's  Entrie  (1590),  dubbs  ‘of  instru¬ 
ments  the  only  king’.  An  example  of  a 
seventeenth-century  lute  is  in  the  Glen  Col¬ 
lection.  Its  wide  fingerboard,  showing  traces 


Eighteenth  Century 


2.  MANDORK 


3.  BAOPIPKS 


(a)  Musette.  French.  Louis  Xl\’ 

(c)  C^ornemuse.  Picardy.  Sesenteenth  Cientury 


(b)  Zanipogna.  Oalabrian.  Eighteenth  Cientury 
(d)  Bagpipe.  .N'orthumbrian.  Nineteenth  Century 
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of  the  gut  frets  which  were  once  tied  around 
its  spacious  neck,  is  typical  of  the  period.  It 
is  mounted  with  six  double  strings  and  a 
single  string,  has  a  closely  fretted  rosette  of 
unusual  design  with  a  fine  fluted  treatment 
of  the  vaulted  back. 

An  instrument  of  the  same  genus  was  the 
mandore.  It  was  somewhat  similar  to  the 
lute  but  smaller  and,  originally,  with  a 
hollow  neck.  It  had  four  strings,  and  it  was 
for  such  an  instrument  that  the  music  in  the 
Scottish  Skene  manuscript  (1614-20)  was 
written.  An  eighteenth-century  mandore  is 
one  of  the  worthy  things  among  the  Glen 
rarities.  Jt  is  a  handsomely  fashioned  instru¬ 
ment  with  fluted  work  on  the  vaulted  back, 
bearing  the  signed  script,  just  ’neath  the  end- 
pin  block,  of  ‘John  Zumpe  in  Princes  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  [London]  1764’.  This  deli¬ 
cate  mandore,  with  a  fretted  fingerboard, 
four  double  and  two  single  strings,  is  a  silent 
witness  to  the  gifts  of  Zumpe  in  lutherie  at  a 
period  prior  to  his  winning  fame  in  the 
workshop  of  Shudi  for  his  square  pianos 
{See  Fig.  2). 

Two  other  items  in  this  group  are  worthy 
of  attention.  One  is  a  comely  mandolino 
napoletano,  with  an  ebony  neck  and  scroll 


inlaid  with  ivory.  Strung  with  four  double 
strings  it  bears  the  label  of  ‘Antonius 
X’inaccia  filius  .  .  .  Napoli  .  .  .  1754’.  The 
other  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  French  vielle  en 
guitare  made  at  Mirecourt  in  the  early  (?) 
eighteenth  centun,’.  Several  nicely  made 
English  guitars  of  the  late  eighteenth  century 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  collection. 

Wood-wind  instruments  of  the  near  and 
distant  past  are  numerous,  the  flute  family 
being  well  represented.  Although  the  military’ 
fife  was  perhaps  the  commonest  of  the  flute 
group  in  days  of  yore,  yet  few  specimens  of 
this  old  cylindrical  type  have  come  down  to 
us.  Fortunately,  several  examples  have  been 
preserved  by  Glen.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  fife  was  the  only  representative 
of  the  transverse  flute,  since  the  ordinary 
flute,  known  as  the  recorder,  was  played 
\ertically  with  a  Apple.  This  recorder  was 
extremely  popular  in  Scotland  as  we  know 
from  the  Howlate  (fifteenth  century)  and  was 
frequently  used  in  sets,  i.e.  in  various  sizes, 
treble,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  and  specimens 
in  our  collection  reveal  a  treble  and  a  bass, 
both  of  the  eighteenth  century  {See  Fig.  4, 
e  and  c). 

In  concerted  music  the  recorder  was 
.ousted  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  German  or  transverse  flute, 
and  in  Scotland  it  was  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  who 
introduced  it  in  1725.  Several  eighteenth- 
century  examples  are  in  the  collection, 
notably  a  really  fine  English  specimen  tipped 
with  ivory  (See  Fig.  4.6  ).  Among  the  amateur 
class  the  old  recorder  was  replaced  by  the 
flageolet,  and  two  examples  of  the  double 
species,  which  were  once  ‘the  rage’,  one  by 
‘Ellard,  47  Sackville  Street,  Dublin  [ca.  1820]’ 
and  another  by  ‘Bainbridge,  35  Holborn 
Hill,  London  {ca.  1830]’,  the  latter  being 
side-blown,  are  in  this  collection  {See  Fig.  4, 
a  and  d) . 

Of  reed-blown  instruments  there  are 
several  rarities.  Firstly  there  is  an  infrequent 
example  of  a  seventeenth-century  oboe  with 
six  fingerholes  and  two  keys,  between  which 
are  twine  bindings.  Then  there  is  a  really 
excellent  eighteenth-century  oboe  by  Schu- 
chart.  It  is  of  stained  boxwood  tipped  with 
ivory,  has  six  finger  holes  and  three  keys,  one 
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of  which  is  a  duplicate  for  left-  or  right- 
handed  playing  (See  Fig.  5,  b).  An  oboe 
d'amore  in  A  made  by  Collier,  London,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  of  special  interest.  It  is 
of  stained  boxwood  tipped  with  ivory  and  has 
six  finger  holes  and  two  keys  with  the  merest 
suggestion  of  a  ‘bell’  {See  Fig.  5,  </).  A  bassoon 
of  the  early  eighteenth  century  made  bv 
‘Bilton,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London', 
with  twelve  keys,  has  associational  interest 
since  it  belonged  to  the  old  42nd  Regiment 
{See  Fig.  5,  c).  A  sarrusophone,  i.e.  contrabass 
bassoon,  of  seventeen  keys,  made  by  .Mbert 
of  Brussels,  is  an  impro\  ement  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  patented  by  Sarrus  in  1863. 

In  the  single-reed  group  we  have  many 
boxwood  clarionets  including  one  with  fi\e 
keys  made  by  Key,  London  [ca.  1800],  and 
another  with  six  keys  by  Metzler,  105  War- 
dour  Street,  London  [ca.  1810].  Of  local 
interest  is  a  clarionet  of  seven  finger  holes  and 
six  keys,  stamped  ‘A[rchibald]  Campbell’s 
Improved:  104  Stockwell  Street,  Glasgow 
[1810-25]’.  This  date  is  given  with  all 
reserve.  Campbell  is  onl\-  known  at  this 
address  from  1855  to  1877,  and  then  only  as 
a  ‘Musicseller’,  but  this  clarionet  obviously 
belongs  to  an  earlier  date.  The  problem 


must  await  solution.  Of  some  interest  is  a 
basset  horn  or  alto  clarionet  with  twelve  keys 
and  a  parabolic  bell  like  the  modern  cor 
anglais  and  stamped  ‘Cramer,  London  [ra. 
1830]'.  {See  Fig.  5,  e). 

.Absolutely  unique  in  this  group  is  the  so- 
called  ‘Dulcian’  or  ‘Tenoroon’  in  C,  an 
octave  higher  than  the  bassoon,  bearing  the 
stamp,  ‘George  Wood,  late  James  Wood  and 
Son,  ...  50  New  Compton  Street,  Soho, 
London.  Invented  by  William  Meikle'. 
.According  to  C.  R.  Day’s  Catalogue  of ..  . 
Musical  Instruments  .  .  .  (1891),  this  instru¬ 
ment  is  eighteenth  century,  but  i\it  floruit  of 
the  maker  and  the  statement  in  the  Harmoni- 
con  (.April,  1830)  where  it  is  described  as 
‘lately  invented’,  show  this  to  be  incorrect. 
Meikle  was  a  Scottish  army  bandmaster 
who  then  resided  at  Strathaven,  and  al¬ 
though  his  instrument  is  built  like  an  alto 
bassoon,  it  was  played  with  a  single  reed 
similar  to  that  of  a  clarionet  but  smaller, 
hence  Meikle’s  invention  must  be  considered 
a  forerunner  of  the  saxophone!  {See  Fig.  5,  a). 

Lastly  comes  the  bagpipe  family,  which 
has  a  homely  attraction  for  us  in  Scotland. 
Not  that  the  bagpipe  is  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
to  repeat  a  Sassenach  legend,  but  rather 
because  Scotland  is  the  only  part  of  the 
British  Isles  in  which  this  Mediaeval  instru¬ 
ment  survives  with  any  degree  of  popularity, 
despite  spasmodic  leanings  towards  it  in  Eire 
and  Northumbria.  Yet  in  Scotia  we  are 
probably  too  well  acquainted  with  the  High¬ 
land  bagpipe  to  evince  concern  over  museum 
specimens  unless,  of  course,  some  associa¬ 
tional  interest  prompts  our  curiosity.  Vet 
alien  or  exotic  examples  may  well  deserve 
our  attention,  and  three  such  specimens  in 
the  Glen  Collection  call  for  notice. 

Firstly  there  is  a  seventeenth-century 
cornemuse  from  Picardy  with  a  bag  of  dull  red 
velvet.  The  chanter,  of  redwood  tipped  with 
ivory,  has  six  finger  holes,  whilst  the  solitary- 
drone,  placed  parallel  to  the  chanter,  gives 
the  lowest  note  of  the  latter  {See  Fig.  3,  c). 
Then  there  is  a  Spanish  gaita  with  a  rather 
misleading  tartan  cov-ering  for  the  bag.  It  has 
one  drone  adorned  with  fringes  and  tassel, 
and  a  chanter  with  seven  finger  holes.  More 
diverse  is  a  heavy  rustic  Calabrian  zampogna. 

Continued  on  p.  32. 
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HOW  TO  LOOK 
AT  PICTURES 

‘To  copy  from  one  book  is  plagiarism;  to  copy  from 
more  than  one  book  is  research.' 

HERE  are  a  great  number  of  regular 
visitors  to  Art  Galleries  who  wish  to  be 
left  alone  to  enjoy  pictures  in  their  own 
peculiar  way.  There  are  others  who  are 
puzzled  and  who  experience  a  sense  of 
frustration  in  that  they  are  unable  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  ‘beauties  in’  and  ‘greatness  of’ 
works  which  appeal  to  people  whose  delight 
and  understanding  are  unmistakably  sincere. 
This  article  is  an  attempt  to  render  some 
assistance  to  the  puzzled.  It  does  not  follow 
that  they  will  find  the  complete  answer  to  the 
question,  ‘How  to  look  at  pictures?’  But  they 
may  find  some  value  in  an  unoriginal  piece 
of  research  {vide  caption  above)  which  has, 
at  least,  been  illuminating  to  the  writer. 

The  argument  as  to  whether  a  work  of  art 
operates  through  the  intellect  or  the  emotions 
or  both  belongs  to  another  occasion.  The 
chief  point  to  be  considered  now  is  whether 
a  systematic  method  in  cultivating  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  art  is  likely  to  be  more  fruitful  than 
the  haphazard  untrained  approach  which  we 
find  is  common  among  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  visitors  to  art  exhibitions. 

If  we  contend  that  basically  all  this  is  an 
affair  of  the  senses  we  must  also  remember 
that  present-day  procedure  has  turned  most 
of  us  into  critics.  And  a  critic  must  think  as 
well  as  feel.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  the 
intellect  has  built  up  barriers  of  prejudice 
between  us  and  works  of  art,  so  through  the 
operation  of  the  intellect  may  these  barriers 
be  broken  down. 

Some  important,  if  obvious  assumptions 
have  to  be  admitted.  It  is  true  to  say  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  history^  of  art,  familiarity 
with  technical  processes,  and  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  aesthetic  theories  are  not  of  them¬ 
selves  a  guarantee  of  fine  sensibility  when  it 
comes  to  enjoying  or  appraising  a  fine 
picture.  Quite  a  number  of  people  know  a 
lot  about  art  without  knowing  the  thing 
itself.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  con- 


T.  J.  Honeym.w 

test  the  validity  of  such  utterances  as, 
‘Taste  cannot  be  taught.  It  just  happens’; 
‘Lectures  and  talks  on  art  are  just  a  waste  of 
time — they  lead  nowhere’;  ‘If  a  work  has  to 
be  explained  the  author  of  it  isn’t  an  artist’; 
‘Analysis  destroys  the  appreciation  of  beauty’, 
and  so  on.  .Among  the  chief  troubles  in  the 
way  of  reaching  conclusions  on  the  subject  is 
that  most  of  us  cling  to  epigrams  and  use 
them  as  the  weapons  of  defence  or  of  offence. 
For  example,  ‘Beauty  is  something  we  ap¬ 
prehend  without  reflection’  ;  ‘When  the 
people  undertake  to  reason,  all  is  lost’  (Vol¬ 
taire);  ‘Logic  does  not  help  you  to  appreciate 
York  Minster  or  Botticelli’s  Primavera  and 
mathematics  give  no  useful  hints  for  lovers’. 

The  immediate  discussion  is  related  to 
what  we  call  the  systematic  or  analytical 
approach  and  the  main  points  to  be  made  at 
the  outset  are  these: 

{a)  It  is  a  method  of  training  our  powers 
of  perception; 

{b)  at  first  it  is  painstaking  and  deliberate; 

(c)  with  practice  it  becomes  almost  reflex 
or  automatic  or  instantaneous; 

{d)  it  is  worth  trying  because  if  it  fails,  no 
harm  is  done; 

(e)  above  all  it  neither  adds  to  nor  detracts 
from  the  work  of  art  under  con¬ 
sideration  since,  as  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  discover,  we  are  really  analys¬ 
ing  ourselves. 

Let’s  take  this  question  of  Taste.  It  has 
been  defined  as  ‘Intuition  plus  experience’. 
Intuition  must  be  left  to  look  after  itself  and 
in  the  matter  of  experience  I,  for  one,  am 
always  prepared  to  be  helped  towards 
enlarging  mine  through  guidance  from  tliose 
whose  opinions  I  respect.  It  so  happens 
incidentally  that  my  most  valuable  guides 
have  been  artists  who,  in  addition  to  their 
powers  as  creators,  possessed  the  gift  of  lucid 
exposition.  .And  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
agreeing  with  Professor  Grierson  when  he 
says,  ‘Some  of  you  may  say,  can  we  be 
taught  to  enjoy?  We  either  do  so  or  we  do 


not.  That  is  a  great  mistake.  In  nothing  does 
one  need  more  careful  and  prolonged  discip¬ 
line  than  in  learning  to  discriminate  between 
the*  good  and  the  inferior  in  every  line  of 
experience,  from  art  and  literature  to,  shall  I 
say,  wines  and  cigars.  Joy  is  the  final  test  and 
reward  of  achievement  in  every  activity.’ 

Of  course  books  have  their  place  but  they 
are  not  entitled  to  the  place  they  have  been 
given  in  recent  years.  ‘Socrates  himself 
wrote  nothing;  why  not?  The  reason  he  gives 
is  very  characteristic.  A  book  is  such  a  dead 
thing.  If  you  ask  it  a  question  it  will  not 
answer.  If  it  makes  a  mistake  it  goes  on  for¬ 
ever  making  the  same  mistake.  Socrates 
wanted  to  learn,  and  he  could  only  learn  by 
talking  to  live  people,  questioning  them, 
making  them  think,  and  thinking  with 
them.’ — Professor  Sir  Gilbert  Murray. 

Here  are  some  obser\ations,  which  have 
been  made  to  me  from  time  to  time,  mostly  by 
teachers,  and  my  comments  thereon:  ‘We  do 
not  require  to  analyse  a  poem  in  order  to 
convey  its  beauty  to  our  scholars.’  But  that 
is  precisely  what  a  teacher  is  doing  if  he 
reads  or  recites  a  poem  in  a  manner  which 
expresses  the  values  of  poetry — i.e.  the 
rhythm — the  flow  of  the  thought — the  music 
of  the  words — the  right  words  in  the  right 
order — and  so  on.  Analysis  does  not  mean 
paraphrasing  the  contexts  into  work-a-d  .y 
language.  Similarly  with  pictures,  wcattemp. 
to  deal  with  the  pictorial  language.  lie 
recognition  of  subject  is  relatively  tri’,  tal 
in  comparison  to  the  perception  of  \al  ;os 
which  make  a  picture.  ‘When  1  say  that  1 
like  a  work  of  art  I  just  can’t  tell  why  I  like  it. 
It  just  happens!  It's  like  falling  in  love!' 

Now,  that  kind  of  statement  is  generally 
accepted  as  beyond  argument.  But  is  it?  It  is 
true  that  appreciation  of  a  work  of  art  appears 
to  come  to  one  as  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  discovery.  Nevertheless  a  little  considera¬ 
tion  will  lead  to  several  factors  contributing 
to  the  discovciy\  A  very'  mild  cross-examina¬ 
tion  revealed  that  the  observer  liked  the 
colour  of  a  chosen  picture — then  the  design 
pleased  him — then  he  thought  the  light  was 
very'  happily  manipulated,  then  he  imagined 
the  general  scheme  of  the  painting  was 
beautifully  re-enforced  by  minor  passages 


complementing  the  main  idea.  These  are 
substantially  his  words  and  finally  his 
further  reactions  were  too  vague  to  be  put 
into  words.  That  must  have  been  the  point 
when  he  ‘fell  in  love’.  Carry'  this  simile  into 
the  realm  of  human  relations  and  one  finds  a 
perfectly  sound  analogy',  with  the  important 
exception  that  intuition  is  elevated  beyond 
experience  and  the  errors  of  taste  are  not  so 
easily  rectified!  And,  perhaps  the  experts  in 
both  fields  of  aesthetic  activity  are  able  to 
record  that,  ‘love  at  first  sight’  does  not  al¬ 
ways  lead  to  enduring  convictions.  But 
seriously,  is  this  ‘falling  in  love’  business 
solely  a  matter  of  intuitive  apprehension? 
Ibsen  does  not  make  Peer  Gynt  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  As  his  gaze  follows  Solvieg  he  says, 
‘How  fair  she  is!  Was  there  ever  a  fairer? 
Eyes  glancing  down  at  her  shoes  and  w'hite 
apron — and  the  way  she  held  on  to  her 
mother’s  skirt  too — and  carried  her  prayer 
book  wrapped  in  a  kerchief!  I  must  have  a 
look  at  her!’ 

At  this  point  a  reference  to  the  diagram  is 
suggested.  We  would  like  to  think  that  it  is 
self-explanatory,  but  in  case  we  are  expecting 
too  much  and  remembering — at  the  risk  of 
insulting  the  reader’s  intelligence — that  we 
set  out  to  help  the  anxious  and  confused 
enquirer,  here  is  an  explanation.  As  specta¬ 
tors — very'  necessary'  people  in  bringing  a 
work  of  art  to  fulfilment — we  are  on  trial. 
It  is  the  ‘critic’ — not  the  artist — who  is  liable 
to  give  himself  aw'ay. 

In  a  simple  sentence  I  assert  this  deliberate 
opinion.  It  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  ‘seeing’  in  pictures  something  more  than 
(a)  the  subject  represented;  (i)  the  technical 
skill  by  which  it  is  represented  and  (c)  a 
conformity  to  preconceived  standards  made 
by  oneself  or  borrowed  from  somebody  else. 
Certainly  if  we  are  unw  illing  to  be  put  to  any 
trouble  in  the  matter,  we  are  not  left  com¬ 
pletely  unrewarded.  There  is  still  some 
entertainment  for  us — in  recognising  a  favourite 
scene  skilfully  reproduced — in  coveting  a 
lovely  lady  or  a  beautiful  child,  the  property 
of  another — in  being  reminded  of  something 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  picture — in 
‘spotting’  style  or  mannerisms,  or  influences, 
— in  comparisons  which  need  not  necessarily 
Continued  on  p.  34. 
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CLAL'UE  MONET 


Oi/  on  (.ani'os,  >:  9/  ins. 


Claude  Monet  (1840-1926),  a  leader  of  the  ‘ Impressionist  Seliool'  a  label  derived 
from  a  derogatory  criticism  based  on  the  title  of  his  picture  in  the  Salon  des  Refuses  of  1874 
— (Impression:  Soleil  Levant).  The  underlying  principle  of  the  movement  was  that  the  subject 
was  of  less  importance  than  its  aspect  under  the  surface  play  of  light. 

[The  original  is  in  the  Meinnes  Collection) 


Hen’RI  Maiissk  iWm)-  )  nciierally  l<joked  upon  as  sharing  witli  Picasso  the  in¬ 
ternational  leadership  in  contemporary  pictorial  Art.  His  bias  is  towards  the  decorative 
clement  in  painting.  At  one  time  grouped  with  Les  Fauves  (Wild  Beasts)  his  salute  to  tradition 
led  him  tow  ards  the  basic  principles  of  Oriental  .\rt — especially  Persian. 

{The  original  is  in  the  Meinnes  Collection) 
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Oil  on  Camas,  2A'Kg2ins. 
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Leslie  Hi  nter  (1879-1931)  Scottish  Artist  born  in  Rothesay;  his  boyhood  was  spent  in 
California,  LLS.A.  Worked  chiefly  in  South  of  France  and  Scotland.  Early  influences  were 
Dutch  and  then,  through  study  of  Manet,  Cezanne  and  Matisse,  he  developed  a  personal 
style  as  a  colourist.  Is  now  held  in  growing  esteem  at  home  and  abroad. 

{Original  presented  to  Class,ow  collection  in  1921  hr  Mr.  William  .\lclnnes.) 
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THE 

McINNES  COLLECTION 

r.  William  Mclnnes  was  a  native  of 
Glasgow,  He  was  educated  at  Hutche¬ 
sons’  Grammar  School,  where  among 
his  contemporaries  were  Lord  Tweedsmuir 
(John  Buchan)  and  Professor  Daniel  Lamont. 


Throughout  a  long  and  successful  business 
career  in  the  shipping  industry,  the  principal 
interests  of  his  leisure  were  centred  in  the 
appreciation  of  music  and  painting.  Rather 
reticent  on  his  ability  as  an  executant  in  any 
of  the  arts  (he  played  the  church  organ  in  his 
younger  days),  slowly  and  deliberately  he 
acquired  a  standard  of  taste  which  is  re¬ 
flected  in  his  collection'  of  paintings  and 
objets  d’art.  He  was  a  man  without  ostenta¬ 
tion,  modest  in  his  way  of  living,  fearless  in 
criticism  but  without  bitterness,  and  anxious 


above  all  things  to  evade  the  limelight.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  present  writer 
ultimately  persuaded  him  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Art  Advisory  Committee  and 
it  is  indeed  regrettable  that  his  wise  counsel 
is  no  longer  available. 

It  was  always  a  stimulating  and 
refreshing  experience  to  visit  his 
home.  There  were  never  any  super¬ 
lative  claims  to  lead  to  awkward 
silences.  A  proper  pride  in  having  got 
this  or  that  painting  was  immediately 
balanced  by  an  expression  of  regret 
that  something  fine  had  been  missed, 
and  one  could  discuss  with  the  utmost 
freedom  the  lesser  things  which  had 
won  a  place,  more  on  sentimental 
associations  than  on  inherent  worth. 

The  late  Leslie  Hunter,  a  Scots 
artist,  whose  reputation  appears  to 
expand  with  the  passing  of  the  years, 
owed  much  to  the  loyalty  and 
generous  encouragement  he  received 
from  William  Mclnnes.  They  were 
often  in  each  other’s  company  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  France.  The 
artist  with  all  his  erratic — sometimes 
eccentric — behaviour,  never  seemed 
to  perplex  the  cultured  business-man, 
who  frequently  acknowledged  that  the 
development  of  his  taste  for  fine 
works  was,  in  some  measure,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Hunter’s  penetrating 
observations  during  visits  to  the 
Louvre  and  other  great  galleries.  It  would  be 
a  grave  discourtesy  to  his  memory'  and  a  poor 
return  for  his  generous  benefaction  to  use 
this  occasion  to  make  exaggerated  statements 
on  the  Mclnnes  Collection  or  to  lose  a  sense 
of  proportion.  The  significant  features  of  this 
group  of  pictures  are  these:  (i)  They  were 
brought  together  by  a  Glasgow  business-man 
whose  prime  object  was  to  acquire  works  of 
art  for  the  enjoyment  of  himself  and  his 
friends.  (2)  The  so-called  masterpieces  by 
artists  whose  works  he  had  begun  to  appreci- 
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ate  were  not  specially  co\eted  because  they  bequest  to  the  civic  collection  may  be 

were  either  beyond  his  conception  of  their  summarised  thus:  The  names  of  the  following 

worth,  or  outwith  the  range  of  the  funds  artists  appear  in  our  catalogue  for  the  first 

reserved  for  picture-buying.  (3)  The  convic-  time:  Pierre  Bonnard,  Georges  Braque,  Paul 
tion  that  often  the  less  ‘important’  produc-  Cezanne,  V’incent  Van  Gogh,  J.  B.Jongkind, 
tions  of  an  artist  contain  his  finest  and  most  Henri  Matisse,  Pablo  Picasso,  Auguste 

typical  work  was  always  present  in  his  mind.  Renoir,  Georges  Seurat.  With  the  exception 

(4)  There  is  surely  something  to  be  said  for  of  the  Braque  and  the  Matisse  still-life — each 
the  policy  of  encouraging  contemporary  of  which  can  be  described  as  important — 

Scots  art  while  accepting  international  judg-  and  comjiarable  to  other  widely  known 

ment  and  exercising  personal  preferences  in  examples  of  the  artists’  work — the  pictures 
French  painting?  The  special  value  of  this  may  not  merit  the  description  ‘great’  but  not 

one  of  them  is  without  the  quality 
which  has  made  all  their  authors 
distinguished. 

As  an  introduction  to  a  school 
of  painting  in  and  around  which 
contro\ersy  has  waged  for  many 
years  this  collection  is  invaluable. 
In  it  there  are  several  small  works 
which  are  ‘gems’  of  their  kind. 
The  \’an  Gogh  is  of  the  Paris 
period  and  is  perhaps  historically 
rather  than  pictorially  important. 
The  Monet  landscape  contains  the 
JOSEPH  CRAWHALL  FOUR-IN-HAND  (‘Flea-bittcn  Grey’)  whole  purpose  and  achievement 

Watercolour,  tt  X  ig\  ins.  of  Impressionism.  The  Renoirs — 
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VINCENT  VAN  GOGH  1.E  MOl  LIN  MONTMARTRE 

Oil  on  canvas,  i8  x  /j  ins. 

portrait,  still-life,  and  landscape — constitute 
an  excellent  guide  to  more  famous 
paintings,  and  the  pre-‘blue  period’  Picasso 
gives,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  an  almost 
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universal  delight.  Here  then  is  an  unusually 
comprehensive  range  of  paintings,  drawings 
and  prints,  a  fitting  memorial  to  a  lover  of 
the  Arts,  and  a  public-spirited  citizen. 
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GLASGOW  and  the 
‘GLASGOW  SCHOOL’ 


William  Power 


IT  is  difficult  to  add  anything  to  what  has 
been  written,  from  a  technical  or  a  purely 
artistic  point  of  \  icw,  regarding  the  group 
of  Scottish  painters  who,  about  sixty  years 
ago,  became  known  throughout  Europe  as 
the  ‘Glasgow  School’  or  ‘the  boys  from 
Glasgow’.  But  it  is  useful,  for  several  reasons, 
to  ‘place’  the  movement  in  time  and  space. 

That  it  was  part  of  a  world  movement 
mig’nt  be  argued  from  the  results  of  the  visit 
of  Henry  and  Hornel  to  Japan.  But  these 
results  were  late  and  transient,  serving  only 
to  confirm  the  ‘  School  ’  in  its  decorative 
bent.  W  hat  Japanese  influence  there  was 
had  come  through  W’histler.  Japan  itself  lay 
apart  from  the  European  scheme  of  things, 
with  a  quite  different  sequence  of  ‘periods’. 

As  to  the  place  of  the  movement  in  Euro¬ 
pean  Art  history,  there  is  no  question. 
James  Paterson,  a  member  of  the  group, 
writing  in  its  unofficial  ‘organ’.  The  Scottish 
Art  Review,  in  1889,  remarked:  ‘It  would 
appear  as  if  the  original  impulses  from  which 
all  national  development  in  art  sprang  into 
life  ha\e  come  from  alien  sources’.  These 
sources,  in  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  School, 
were  chiefly  French  and  Dutch,  conspicu¬ 
ously  the  ‘Barbizon’  painters  and  Jacob 
Maris;  and  Scotland  (meaning  ‘the  boys 
from  Glasgow’)  provided  an  early  contingent 
in  the  Impressionist  revolt  that  stormed  the 
ateliers  of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
Their  pictures  were  exhibited  in  Paris, 
Munich,  and  elsewhere,  and  enthusiastically 
‘noticed’;  some  were  bought  for  public  collec¬ 
tions,  and  several  (a  signal  tribute)  by  distin¬ 
guished  artists.  Latterly  it  was  remarked,  in 
Germany,  that  the  Scottish  exhibits  were 
becoming  ‘industrialised’;  meaning,  no  doubt, 
that  the  painters  were  tending  to  copy  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  the  School  was  no  longer 
moving  ahead. 

The  New  English  Art  Club,  a  body  of 
well-known  English  painters  whose  ideals 
were  largely  similar  to  those  of  the  Glasgow 
School,  was  founded  in  1886.  In  its  early 


exhibitions  most  of  the  leading  Glasgow 
painters  were  represented;  later,  there  was  a 
severing  of  relations.  England  did  not  figure 
in  the  European  art  revolt.  That  revolt  was, 
so  far  as  1  know,  the  occasion  for  the  first 
Continental  mention  of  Scotland  as  a  distinc¬ 
tive  national  entity  in  art  matters.  The 
founding  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in 
1826  had  signalised  the  fact  that  Scotland, 
though  a  late-comcr  in  painting,  had  a 
tradition  of  her  own. 

Art  being  by  its  nature  eclectic,  the  distinc¬ 
tive,  vertebral  line  of  Scottish  art  inspiration 
is  not  easy  to  trace.  Broadly,  it  arose  out  of 
interest  in  character  and  in  Scottish  life, 
romantic  love  of  Scotland,  and  love  of 
Nature  for  her  own  sake.  Cah  inism  deepened 
the  spiritual  background,  and  conspired 
with  Scottish  scenery  to  produce  an  element 
of  sombre  majesty,  the  effective  set-off  to  a 
touching  homeliness.  These  various  influences 
were,  inevitably,  exaggerated  or  distorted  by 
vagaries  of  ill-informed  public  taste.  But  the 
Celtic  love  of  pure  beauty  was  fairly  constant. 

There  emerged  a  soundly  based  aestheti¬ 
cism — a  fidelity  to  the  root  principles  of  art — 
which,  very  notably,  shielded  Scotland 
against  the  meticulous  irrelev'ancies  of  Pre- 
raphaelitism.  Scotland  did  not  oppose  that 
formidable  movement.  She  spontaneously 
rejected  it.  Having  passed  that  crucial  test  of 
national  independence,  Scottish  art  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  its  own  way,  free  to  absorb 
congenial  influences  from  any  quarter.  A 
great  all-round  advance  was  made  by  Scott- 
Lauder  and  his  adherents.  But  Scottish  and 
‘British’  inspirations,  supplemented  by  the 
Old  Masters,  were  found  deficient  in 
stimulus.  Scottish  art  began  to  sink  into  the 
‘gluepot’. 

A  Scottish  artist  of  that  period  who  never 
came  near  the  ‘gluepot’  was  William 
McTaggart,  the  most  vital  of  sea-painters. 
But  the  vibrant  quality  in  which  he  excels  is 
individual  and  uncommunicable,  and  rare  in 
all  art.  What  influenced  the  young  Glasgow 


GEORGE  HENRY,  R.A.  R.S.A. 

painters  who  in  the  early  i88o’s  foregathered 
in  \V.  V,  Maegregor's  studio  and  at  Kirk¬ 
cudbright  and  Brigo’ Turk  was  a  convergence 
of  rays  from  various  airts.  The  wonder  was 
their  blending  into  a  new  light,  giving  a  new 
vision  of  beauty  and  a  new  ‘reading  of 
Earth’.  There  is  a  certain  analogy  with  the 
religious  revival  about  the  same  period — and 
the  results  were  even  less  enduring. 

Shortening  our  focus  again,  we  fix  our  eyes 
on  the  ‘dark,  sea-born  city’,  as  Robert 
Buchanan  called  Glasgow  in  his  Ode  for  the 
opening  of  the  1888  International  Exhibition. 

In  the  history’  of  e\cry  real  city,  as  of  every 
nation,  there  are  periods  of  sudden  floreation, 
with  dullish  sjjaces  between.  Since  the  days 
of  Bishops  Achaius  and  Jocelyn,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  Glasgow  has  had  at  least  six 
eras  of  flowering.  The  most  notable  was  that 
of  Hutcheson,  Adam  Smith,  Reid,  Black, 


(iALLOWAY  LANDSCAPE 

Oil  on  canvas,  48  x  fi)  ins. 

Watt,  and  the  brothers  Foulis.  The  Foulis 
books  were  famous,  but  the  Foulis  Art 
Academy  was  a  premature  planting.  Before 
art  could  flourish,  the  soil  had  to  be  prepared 
by  technical  craftsmanship.  The  next  great 
era  was  that  of  f)a\  id  and  Robert  Xapier. 
l)a\id  was  the  pioneer  artist  in  steamship 
building.  He  made  ‘Clyde-built’  the  synonym 
for  perfect  adaptation  of  machinery  and 
structure  to  the  noble  function  of  battling 
with  the  ocean.  That  is  one  form  of  beauty. 

The  Xapier  firm  was  the  parent  of  Tod 
and  Maegregor,  and  the  son  of  the  Mac- 
gregor  of  that  shipbuilding  firm  was  the 
founder  of  the  Glasgow  School.  That 
genealogy,  of  course,  is  cjuite  too  simple. 
But  skilled  craftsmanship  had  fostered  skill 
of  evei-y  sort,  and  bred  appreciation  of  the 
special  kind  of  skill  needed  in  the  fine  arts. 
Paintable  character  abounded,  paintable 
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scenes  were  within  strolling  distance,  and, 
\iewed  from  under  the  camera-hood  of 
Glasgow  smoke.  Nature  took  on  \ividness 
and  wistful  charm. 

John  Knox,  Glasgow's  first  artist-teacher 
of  account  since  the  Foulis  days,  had  as 
pupils  Horatio  McCulloch  and  Daniel  Mac- 
nee,  who  were  to  win  fame  respectively  in 
landscape  and  portraiiUre.  Other  distinc¬ 
tively  Glasgow  artists  who  came  soon  on  the 
scene  were  Milne  Donald,  Graham-Gilbert, 
and  James  Docharty;  and  Sam  Bough 
joined  the  fraternity.  Few  of  the  group  had 
regular  training;  they  came  in  mostly  by  way 
of  print-designing,  house-painting,  theatrical 
scene-painting,  and  so  forth.  Their  work  was 
panoramic  and  over-literal,  and  their  colour- 
sense  imperfect.  But  they 
had  a  romantic  freshness  of 
approach,  and  the  brilliant 
work  of  Milne  Donald 
stimulated  popular  interest 
both  in  nature  and  in 
pictures.  Glasgow  itself  was 
finely  limned  by  water- 
colourists  like  Simpson  and 
Fairbairn 

Meanwhile,  the  Corpor¬ 
ation  had  taken  over 
Archibald  McLcllan’s  great 
collection  of  pictures,  main¬ 
ly  Continental;  the  School 
of  Art  was  fully  constituted, 
and  the  Institute  and  the 
Art  Club  founded;  the 
Whistler  ‘Carlyle’  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  city;  Glasgow 
artists  were  completing  their 
studies  abroad,  and  well-off 
folk  were  becoming  picture- 
proud  and  widening  the 
range  of  their  purchases. 

The  stage  was  set  for  some¬ 
thing  as  notable  as  the 
launching  in  Glasgow  of 
the  first  Cunarders.  To 
judge  from  my  own  im¬ 
pressions  as  a  boy,  the  most 
vital  item  in  the  whole  fit- 
out  was  the  Corporation  e.  a.  hornel 
collection.  These  pictures 


became  part  of  my  dream-world.  Brave 
Archibald  McLcllan! 

.\nd  then  appeared  the  pictures  of  the 
Glasgow  School.  I  was  too  young  to  be  fully 
conscious  of  what  was  going  on,  but  I  was 
caught  up  by  the  enthusiasm  of  my  older 
associates,  all  ordinary-  folk.  The  crowded 
‘Institute’  was  as  exciting  as  cup-tie  football. 
Arguments  were  raging  in  front  of  every 
‘Glasgow’  canvas,  and  they  were  conttnued 
at  home  over  the  tea-cups.  My  own  favour¬ 
ites  were  Roche,  Walton,  and  Macaulay 
Stevenson,  because  of  their  poetically  artistic 
rendering  of  the  scenes  amid  which  I  rambled 
every  Saturday. 

True  art  is  not  a  falsification  of  Nature,  or 
of  anything.  It  is  the  selective  capture,  the 
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day  writers  on 

lament  its  premature  break-up.  One 
obv  ious  reason  was  the  ‘pull’  of  London 
and  its  fashionable  world,  combined  with 
the  inadequacy  of  financial  support  in 
Scotland.  Vet  the  artists  who  stayed  in 
Scotland  ‘did’  fairly  well,  and  were 
faithful  to  the  ‘School’  tie.  But  the 
communal  touch  and  inspiration  evapo¬ 
rated.  The  School  did  not  ‘go  on’. 
Towards  what  it  should  or  might  have 
gone  on  is  a  question  to  which  the 
younger  artists  in  Glasgow  to-day  may 
supply  the  answer. 

But  the  pictures  remain,  things  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever;  and 
they  indubitably  ‘belong  to  Glasgow’. 
Fleeting  though  the  glory  w'as, 
it  was  a  precious  emanation  of  the 
richly  varied  life  of  ‘the  greatest  Celtic 
city  in  the  world’.  Glasgow  was  not 
neglectful  of  her  School,  though  she 
;  its  architectural  adherent,  Charles 
Rennie  Mackintosh,  to  Europe  and  con¬ 
tented  herself  with  architectural  hand-me- 
downs.  That  kind  of  blunder  will  not  be 
repeated.  In  Glasgow’s  next  floreation, 
which  will  be  that  of  the  visible  city  itself, 
the  inheritors  of  the  Glasgow  School 
tradition  will  play  a  leading  part. 

It  should  {jerhaps  be  noted  that  the  pictures  illustrating 
this  article  were  painted  within  the  years  1885-1902. 
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inspired  rendering,  of  those  aspects  in  which 
the  great  Artist  reveals  something  of  essential 
(not  conventional)  harmony,  vital  melody, 
and  pure  beauty,  which  is  concentrated 
dynamic.  How  the  ‘boys  from  Glasgow’ 
achieved  those  aims  can  best  be  told  by 
‘Macaulay’,  who  is  both  painter  and  poet, 
and  who  had  a  hand  in  the  launching  of 
The  Scottish  Art  Review,  a  handsomely  got  up 
periodical  that  ran  from  January,  1888,  till 
the  latter  part  of  1889.  It  was  edited 
by  the  late  James  Mavor  (uncle  of  * 

‘James  Bridie’),  and  among  its  con¬ 
tributors  were  Barrie,  Bernard  Shaw,  ^ 
Patrick  Geddes,  John  Davidson,  Have-  ll 
lock  Ellis,  Prince  Kropotkin,  and  other  H 
celebrities.  Artists  of  the  ‘School’  H 
who  contributed  were  Macgillivray,  H 
‘Macaulay’,  Henry,  Lavery,  and  Pater-  H 
.son.  Few  of  them  burst  into  poetry:  H 
the  Glasgow  School  was  more  artistic  H 
because  less  literary  than  the  P.R.B.  H 
(pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood).  But  it  H 
be  it  noted,  the  prelude  to  the  E 


was, 

‘Renaissance  of  the  ’Nineties’,  which 
in  England  affected  both  art  and 
literature,  and  in  Scotland  led  to  the 
modern  literary  awakening. 

J.  D.  Fergusson  and  other  present- 
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SOME  WAR-TIME  ACQUISITIONS 


GEORGE  ROMNEY  PORTRAIT  OF  GENERAL  SIR  CHARLES  STUART 

Oil  on  canvas,  50  x  ins. 

The  Hamilton  Bequest,  1941 
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SOME  WAR-TIME  ACQLTSITIONS 


MAURICE  UTRILLO 


Hamilton  Bequest,  1941 
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ALFRED  SISLEY 


SOME  WAR-TIME  ACOUISITIOXS 


Hamilton  Bequest,  1944 


BOATYARD  ON  THE  LOING,  MORET 
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REGINA  CORDII  M 

Oil  on  canvas,  2jl  x  igl  im. 

Hamilton  Bequest,  1940 
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The  Glen  Collection  contd.; 

Properly  speaking  it  has  no  chanter  because 
this  instrument  merely  supplies  the  accom¬ 
paniment  to  a  melody  pipe  called  the  pijfero. 
Actually  it  comprises  four  drones,  two  ofwhich 
arc  fingered  to  vary  a  crude  harmony,  the  one 
on  the  left  having  three  finger  holes  and  a 
thumb  hole,  whilst  that  on  the  right  has  three 
finger  holes  and  a  key  for  a  lower  note  which 
is  enclosed  in  a  cover,  as  in  the  old-time 
bass  shawm.  The  pipes  arc  rudely  car\cd 
and  the  bag  is  a  long-haired  goatskin.  It  is 
jjiobably  of  the  early  eighteenth  century 
(See  Fig.  3,  A). 

More  artistic  and  elaborate  arc  the 
bcllows-blown  bagpipes,  and  the  gem  of  the 
Glen  Collection  is  an  exquisite  French  musette 
of  the  Louis  XI\’  period.  It  is  inflated  with 
a  wooden  bellows  inlaid  with  marquetr\-  of 
good  workmanship,  the  bag  being  covered 
with  richly  ornamented  brocade.  There  are 
two  chanters,  both  of  ebony  tipped  with 
ivory,  mounted  with  silver  keys  :  (i)  Le grand 
chalumeau  with  eight  finger  holes  and  seven 
keys,  and  (2)  Le  petit  chalumeau,  for  the  higher 
register,  with  six  keys.  The  barrel  contains 
four  reeds  for  the  drones  with  appropriate 
sliding  stops  (layettes)  (See  Fig.  3,  a). 

Of  similar  principle  is  an  Uilleann  pipe,  the 
so-called  Union  pipe.  There  are  two  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  collection,  a  larger  and  a  smaller. 
The  former,  made  by  ‘Corcoran,  20  Essex 
Quay,  Dublin  [ca.  1800]’,  has  an  ebony 
chanter,  ivory  tipped,  with  seven  finger  holes 
and  a  thumb  hole,  and  mounting  four  brass 
keys.  The  drones  and  regulators  are  inserted 
in  one  stock,  the  latter  comprising  a  treble, 
tenor,  and  bass,  having  five,  four,  and  four 
keys  respccti\ely.  The  bellows,  which  does 
not  seem  to  belong  to  this  instrument,  has 
marquetry  decoration. 

A  third  example  is  a  Xorthumbrian  or 
Lowland  bagpipe,  and  it  carries  the  maker's 
name  in  ‘R[obcrt]  Reid  [1784-1837]’,  The 
pipes  arc  of  ebony  tipped  with  ivory  and 
bound  with  brass  ferrules.  The  chanter  has 
seven  finger  holes  and  a  thumb  hole  with 
seven  keys.  The  drones  are  four,  all  in  one 
stock,  and  are  tuned  by  means  of  stoppers. 
Like  the  foregoing,  it  was  inflated  by  means 
of  a  bellows  (See  Fig.  3,  d).  Finally,  a  precious 


The  voice  of  the  Scottish  Daily  Record, 
Glasgow  Evening  News,  and  The 
Sunday  Mail  speaks  on  cultural  affairs 
not  only  to  the  enlightened  but  to  the 
enemy  of  art — ignorance. 

At  Kemsiey  House.  Glasgow,  is  the 
only  high-speed,  full-colour  printing- 
plant  in  the  country.  On  May  21, 
1934,  when  The  Scottish  Daily  Record 
pioneered  with  pages  in  full  colour,  a 
new  era  in  newspaper  printing  was 
born. 

Since  1939,  newsprint  shortage  has 
curtailed  these  activities.  But,  soon, 
we  hope  to  re-write  that  proverb  to 
read: 

Art  has  not  an  enemy. 


The  Glen  Collection  (contd.) 
sixteenth-  or  seventeenth-century  chanter,  all 
that  has  been  preserved  of  the  instrument, 
must  not  be  omitted.  It  has  seven  finger  holes 
and  a  thumb  hole,  the  lowest  hole  being 
duplicated  so  as  to  accommodate  a  left-  or 
right-handed  performer. 

Of  course,  the  above  are  but  a  tithe  of  the 
rare  specimens  in  the  Glen  Collection  which 
will,  we  hope,  adorn  the  future  gallery  of 
instruments  of  music  at  Kelvingrove,  the 
foundation  of  which  would  complement  the 
priceless  treasures  from  other  paths  of  the 
world’s  cultural  activities  in  the  gallery  and 
museum.  Indeed,  the  verystones  of  the  build¬ 
ing  itself  eloquently  testify  this  link  between 
all  the  arts,  since  not  only  do  the  scrolls  of 
fame  in  the  central  hall  proclaim  aloud  the 
names  offamous musicians, but  thesculptured 
viol  player  and  the  instrumentalists  in  the 
basso  relievo  on  the  North  exterior  enunciate 
this  bond  of  affinity.  Let  us  then  look  forward 
to  the  day  that  will  bring  to  complete  fruition 
the  original  purpose  of  our  .\rt  Gallery  and 
Museums  which  was,  ‘For  the  promotion  of 
art  and  music  in  the  Gity  of  Glasgow.’ 
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Two  Qlasgow 
Institutions 


In  1189  King  William 
authorised  Bishop 
Jocelin  to  hold  the  first 
Glasgow  Fair.  It  was  held  I 
on  a  piece  of  rocky  1 
ground  called  Craigmak, 
adjoining  the  Place  of 
Grey*  Friars. 

^  On  Craigmak  there  | 
now  stands  the  most 
modern  newspaper  build¬ 
ing  in  the  country.  It  is 
the  home  of  Glasgow’s 
most  virile  combination  I 
of  newspapers — 

SCOTTISH 

DAILY  EXPRESS  | 

SCOTTISH 

SUNDAY  EXPRESS 

and 

EVENING  CITIZEN 

^  Today  they  are  as 
firmly  entrenched  in 
the  life  and  affection  of 
Cilasgow  folk  as  the  Fair 
itself. 


Hou'  to  Look  at  Piciures  (contd.) 
be  odious:  But  we  shall  know  nothing  of  the 
pleasures  to  be  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
artist’s  creation. 

The  distinction  between  entertainment 
and  enjoyment  has  to  be  made.  The  former 
is  practically  eflbrtless.  A  tired  mind  and 
body  can  take  part  in  the  game.  Enjoyment 
demands  active  participation.  One  has 
to  be  alert,  attentive  and  prepared  to  be 
thoughtful.  What  you  are  to  ‘see’  is  your 
own  affair,  and  if  you  should  happen  to  ‘see’ 
something  the  artist  never  dreamt  of  putting 
into  his  picture  do  not  allow  the  discovery  to 
harass  you.  T.  S.  Eliot  may  help  you  here: 
‘A  poem  may  appear  to  mean  very  different 
things  to  difl'erent  readers,  and  all  of  these 
meanings  may  be  different  from  what  the 
author  thought  he  meant.  .  .  .  The  reader’s 
interpretation  may  differ  from  the  author’s 
and  be  equally  valid — it  may  even  be  better. 
There  may  be  much  more  in  a  poem  than 
the  author  was  aware  of.’  The  essence  of 
this  approach  is  that,  by  method  in  train¬ 
ing,  our  minds  will  become  awakened  to  a 
new  world  and,  through  the  pressure  of 
an  insatiable  curiosity  the  doors  to  a  genuine 
emotional  experience  will  e\entually  be 
pushed  open.  Then  we  may  arrive  at  the 
point  where  thinking  and  argument  are 
silent.  We  are  not  there  yet. 

The  foregoine;  is  the  synopsis  of  an  address  introducing 
a  series  of  talks  given  to  undergraduates  in  the  University 
and  to  the  general  public  in  the  .Art  Gallery.  In  response 
to  many  requests  these  may  eventually  be  published.  It  will 
then  lx?  the  writer's  pleasure  and  privilege  to  make  due 
ackowledgments.  Chief  among  these  will  be  to  Dr.  A.  C. 
Barnes  of  Philadelphia.  The  training  technique  evolved  in 
the  Barnes  Foundation  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known  or 
appreciated  in  this  country. 


THE 

GLASGOW  ART  GALLERY 

IS  OPEN 

Week-Days  -  -  -  10-5 
Sundays  -  -  -  -  2-5 


[Tea  Room  on  Xonh  Balcony.) 


VILLEFRANCHE 


Oil  painting 
by  Leslie  Hunter 


518  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW 
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Established  1862 

JAMES 
CONNELL 
&  SONS 

PAINTINGS 

and 

DRAWINGS 

by 

Old  &  Modern  Masters 

★ 

FINE  MODERN  ETCHINGS 
IN  RARE  STATES 

★ 

I2I 

West  George  Street 
GLASGOW 

Telephone  :  Central  6468 
Telegrams  :  “  Pastels,  Glasgow  ” 


THE 

GLASGOW 

HERALD 

Glasgow’s  greatness  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  city  is 
reflected  in  the  columns  of  its 
oldest  newspaper. 

But  there  is  more  to  Glasgow 
than  shipbuilding,  and  more 
to  T/je  Glasgow  Herald  than 
the  markets. 

Painting,  music,  the  drama, 
and  literature  all  flourish  in  a 
city  which  has  never  worn 
its  cultural  heart  on  its 
sleeve,  but  which  has  a  real 
devotion  to  the  arts  and  the 
humanities. 

These  aspects  of  the  city’s 
life  are  also  recorded  and 
interpreted  in  The  Glasgow 
Herald,  which  provides  a 
balanced  mixture  of  the  useful 
and  the  sweet. 
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